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EDITORIAL 


The approach of the Lambeth Conference of 1958 is bound 
to force the question of schemes of reunion, and of relations 
with non-Anglican bodies, to the forefront of Church attention. 
That this brings with it a large measure of anxiety lest false steps 
should be taken is a sign of the sincere concern of Church 
people about issues of great importance. Recent days have seen 
the publication of a newéedition of the Plan for Reunion in 
North India and Pakistan, and the publication of a new scheme 
for Nigeria. In view of the importance of knowledge in these 
developments, we publish in this issue some extended comments 
on them. These are chiefly factual, in order that Churchpeople 
can be informed of what is happening; in the case of the Plan 
for North India and Pakistan, it has been thought desirable to 
concentrate on the more recent changes, rather than to dwell on 
the points at which it is in line with other similar schemes. 


Besides these two Plans, there is already the Ceylon Scheme 
of Reunion, and the Lambeth Conference must also no doubt 
look again at the question of the Church of South India, par- 
ticularly having in mind the varieties of decisions made in 
different provinces of the Anglican Communion in connexion 
with it. There is further the recent Report on Conversations | 
between Anglicans and Presbyterians, which has implications of 
importance not only for the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, but also for the whole Anglican 
Communion. And although no report has’so far been published, 
it is well known that there have been conversations between 
Anglicans and ‘Methodists which must raise similar issues. We 
shall have abundant cause to pray that when the Lambeth Com- 
mittee on Unity, and the Conference itself, meet, they may have 
a right judgment in all things. 


Where do we stand nowadays in relation to Rome? We are 
indebted to the Secretary of the Church Union for the article 
in this number which sheds some light on this question. While 
it is no doubt true that we are not in measurable distance of 
reunion with the Roman Communion, it is important that we 
should not lose sight of the major importance of this side of the 
reunion question. Father Coleman does not raise any false hopes, 
but he does show what signs for encouragement there are. 


This periodical is concerned both with Faith and Unity; it is 
therefore appropriate that we should include the paper by Dr. 
Jalland on the place of faith in sacramental theology —a question 
which has a direct bearing on the matter of reunion, and one 
about which incidentally there is considerable searching of heart 
among Anglicans. Dr. Jalland takes what many must regard 
as an extreme view, but he poses questions to which an answer 
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ought to be available. We hope to be able to publish a reasoned 
reply from someone who takes the opposite point of view. 


Finally, since in the end true reunion can only come from 
closer understanding and agreement, we print an article on the 
liturgical revival and its repercussions in the reunion field. 
Liturgy is only one of the spheres in which there has been a 
salutary development, full of promise, in our days; nor has the 
time come when such movements seem to be reaching their 
term. The future historian may well have to regard them as the 
most important factors in the changing life of Christendom 
to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


May we respectfully remind our readers of the importance of 
sending subscriptions to Faith and Unity as they fall due? A 
notice is sent with the relevant issue, but readers do not always 
remember to deal with this, and unless contact is made in this 
way, the office has to remove their names from the mailing list. 
Any reader who does not wish to continue would help greatly 
at such a time by sending a postcard to say so. And those who 
do wish to continue (as we hope all will) would help greatly. by a 
speedy remitting of the subscription. The minimum subscription 
of 4s. Od. does not in fact cover the cost of production. 


ILAFO 


The Conference of the International League of Apostolic Faith 
and Order, which was held this year in England, was, attended 
by representatives from both America and the continent of 
Europe. The aim of ILAFO is to help all those who are striving 
for the maintenance, and where necessary the restoration, of the 
standards of apostolic faith, and of Catholic order. It is one of 
the most significant features of the religious situation of our 
time that in bodies which broke the apostolic succession, and 
became either non-episcopal or only nominally episcopal, num- 
bers of thoughtful students of Church doctrine and history come 
to realise what their loss has been. When they do so, they are 
often faced with an acute ro: of conscience as to their 
religious loyalties. 


While ILAFO cannot supply an easy answer to such problems 
of conscience, it is good that such trends should be appreciated, 
and that mutual counsel should be sought. It is noticeable that 
the appeal of Catholic spirituality is among the most powerful 
influences towards the understanding of Catholic doctrine. As 
Dr Mascall said at the recent conference, for those who sought 
- to live the devotional life the desire for a Catholic ministry would 
follow. 
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NORTH INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


A new edition of the Plan of Church Union in North India 
and Pakistan represents the latest form of the reunion scheme, 
‘as revised in April 1957. According to its title-page, it is for 
presentation to the Governing Bodies of the various negotiating 
Communions, “in North India and Pakistan and elsewhere for 
their Decision”. It does not appear whether it is strictly the final 
form the Scheme may take, but it is said to be presented “as 
sufficiently complete to serve as a basis for the definite decisions 
of the Negotiating Churches whether or not to enter such a 
Union”. It will be useful therefore to give some information 
about its contents. 

Compared with other Schemes, the North Indian one involves 
an unusually large number of negotiators; apart from the 
Anglican Province, there are two Methodist bodies, the Council 
of the Baptist Churches of North India, the Church of the 
Brethren in India, the Disciples of Christ, and the United Church 
of North India. Not all of these will be known to many Church- 
men in England; the most significant is probably the inclusion 
of the Baptists, who at one time had dropped out of reunion 
negotiations in this area. 

In form the present edition is fuller than its predecessors, and 
it now takes a somewhat different shape. It is now in two parts, 
the first containing the Constitution (“the permanent elements”), 
and the second containing the Inauguration of Union and Interim 
Arrangements (“the transitional procedure and the principles of 
the inauguration of the Union”). It has also to be noticed that 
the plan is for the establishment of two separate Churches (or 
perhaps one should say Provinces), since whenever the name of 
the proposed united body is mentioned it is as “The Church of 
North India/Pakistan”, and on each occasion when this occurs, 
it is assumed that there will be two parallel bodies, one in North 
India and one in Pakistan. For the Constitution of either of 
them, the name of the other has to be deleted from this 
document. | 

Since the Scheme as proposed corresponds in many particulars 
with that for South India, it will not be necessary here to set 
out the many ways in which the two plans are in agreement. We 
should however take note of a number of points which are 
characteristic of this present plar, and especially of the newer 
developments. | 

Like other schemes, this one provides that any confession of 
faith which had been recognized as authoritative before the 
union in any of the uniting bodies may still be used in the 
instruction of the faithful. Provision is made for inclusion of 
the names of these, but only two are so far cited. The first -is 
Declaration 1 of the Constitution of the Church of India, 
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Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, the Anglican Province concerned. 
This is set out in an appendix to the new Constitution. It is 
to be noted that there is no reference to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, since the C.I.P.B.C. has not required acceptance of 
these for a generation. The second document referred to is the 
Confession of Faith of the United Church of North India, and 
this is also set Out in an appendix to the Constitution. This 
Confession consists of twelve articles, orthodox in their treatment 
of the statements of the Creeds, and least adequate in treating 
of the Sacraments. Article VI speaks of “original guilt and cor- 
ruption”, and Article LX contains the statement that “believers 
may also in this life enjoy assurance of their salvation”. It would 
be possible to defend both phrases, but they certainly indicate a 
theological leaning which is open to criticism. The Preamble to 
this Confession itself raises difficulties, since it quotes a series of 
Protestant Confessions with commendation. They include the 
Westminster and Augsburg Confessions, and the Confession and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort. It is fair to say that these citations 
were already in the United Church’s document, but that does noi 
make their inclusion any more welcome. 


The doctrinal statements of the Schemes are so few that it 
would be difficult to say that any statements )in the two documents 
set out are in conflict with them; what is more useful is that the 
Constitution makes arrangements for its “own formulations of 
doctrine in the future. | 


The practice of Baptism necessarily raises problems when the 
Baptists are among the negotiators. They seem indeed to have 
been more accommodating than might have been thought likely. 
Parents who “practise Believers’ Baptism” may bring their 
children to be blessed, and leave the Baptism until the child is 
capable of making “the act of personal faith and trust”. Baptism 
is stated to be unrepeatable, and infant Baptism is not to be 
decried; if a member of the united body “professes conscientious 
change of conviction”, presumably that he ought to have waiied 
for adult life before being baptized, the help of a minister who 
accepts infant Baptism in practice is to be invoked, In the last 
resort, the matter is to be referred to the Bishop. What the 
Bishop can do, unless he authorises conditional Baptism, is hard 
to imagine. 

It is well known that a great difference between the South India 
Scheme and that for North India and Pakistan-is that the latter 
“envisages the unification of the ministry on an episcopal basis 
from the beginning, while the former provided for a mixed 
ministry, partly episcopally ordained and partly not, for an indefi- 
nite period of “growing together”. The North India and Pakistan 
~ plan is for a service to take place for the unification of all 
ministers without exception, whether or not they have already 
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been episcopally ordained, at which there will be the laying on 

of hands by a bishop. The words to be used at this laying on of 

hands are clearly of the first importance; they are as follows: 
“Forasmuch as thou wast called and ordained within the 

... Church to the ministry of the Church of God, and art now 

called to the ministry of the Church of God within the Church 

of North India/Pakistan, mayest thou receive from God the 
power of the Holy Spirit to continue in thee His gifts, and in ~ 
accordance with His will to bestow on thee grace, commission 
and authority for the ministry of a presbyter (bishop) of the 

Church of God within this Church; and take thou authority 

to preach the Word of God, to fulfil the ministry of reconcilia- 

tion and to minister Christ’s Sacraments in the Church of 

North India/ Pakistan; and see that thou do all these things in 

brotherly partnership with God’s fellow-workers whom in this 

union of Churches He has made thine”’. 

This is certainly an improvement on the earlier form of words, 

which at the relevant point contained the words “mayest thou 
receive from God the power and grace of the Holy Spirit for 
the wider exercise of the ministry as a Presbyter (or Bishop) 
within the tinited Church”; the reference is now more clearly to 
the office of a presbyter or bishop “in the Church of God”. Since 
the formula is to be used over those already episcopally ordained, 
as well as those who are not, it is theologically necessary that it 
Should be adequate -as a conditional ordination, not admitting 
to the Catholic priesthood those already admitted, but admitting 
those who have not already been so admitted. We shall no doubt 
have some guidance from the theologians as to the adequacy of 
the formula for this purpose. 
_ $o long as all are agreed that the formula is adequate for this 
purpose, and results in the ending of doubts as to the ordination 
of all to whom it is applied, there may no doubt be “different 
interpretations of this rite’\—in any conditional ordination, there 
may be differences of opinion as to the previous lack. But this 
difference of interpretation must not be of a kind where the 
formula is ambiguous in what it achieves. The difficulties are 
very great; it is hardly helpful that the Plan says “it is not 
re-ordination.” Ht cannot be re-ordination of those already 
episcopally ordained; but it must be an adequate form of epis- 
copal ordination for those who are not. 

There is a further point, which arises out of a mere footnote 
in the Plan, but which might raise the most serious consequences. 
The footnote reads: “The question of the admission of women 
to the ordained ministry is left for the consideration of the 
Synod of the Church”. If this refers to an order of deaconesses, 
- it-raises no problems, but if it means that there is any probability 
of “women-presbyters”, it-envisages something which Anglicans 
could not tolerate, either in India or elsewhere. 
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We should not be unappreciative that the present form of this 
Scheme shows evident signs of meeting Anglican difficulties; but 
there are serious theological questions which still remain. The 
plan will presumably now be before Lambeth in its present form, 
it is-to be hoped that the Lambeth rathere will not assume that 
there is no ground for caution. 


AND NOW NIGERIA 


The 1948 Lambeth Conference Report contains references to 
Reunion movements, at various stages of. development, in no 
less than fifteen different parts of the world. At the time of the 
Conference, the only one that called for urgent consideration was 
that in South India; but now in the intervening years, we have 
had fully developed Schemes of Reunion for the Church in North 
India and Pakistan, and for the Church in Ceylon. If those two 

schemes are ¥y fact brought to fruition, the whole of the Indian 
_ subcontinent, including Ceylon, will have passed out of any 
specifically hia can jurisdiction. 


A new “Scheme of Union” has now been published, and this 
time it concerns Africa. It-is entitled “Proposed Scheme of 
Church Union, prepared by The Nigeria Church Union Com- 
mittee”, and is published by the C.M.S. (Nigeria) Press, Lagos. - 
No price is quoted; the address of the publishers is 22, Marina, 
Lagos, Nigeria. It is a slim volume, slighter than the final editions 
of the South India Scheme (to which it is in many ways indebted), 
and according to the Foreword is “put forward by the Nigeria 
Church Union Committee for prayerful consideration and critic- 
ism by the Churches”. The Committee responsible for it has 
been at work since 1947, and built on a previous Scheme drafted 
for Eastern Nigeria by an earlier Committee formed in 1933. 


At this stage, the whole Scheme is tentative in character, it 
“is not intended as a final expression of opinion” by anyone con- 
cerned, but is the basis on which discussions will proceed. 


Among the i factors for those who try to be aware 
of what is happening Wéh regard to reunion in the different parts 
of the world, is the variety of the negotiating bodies in different 
places. In Nigeria, they are “The Anglican, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches”; in the present report, no indication is 
given of the relative numbers of the members of these bodies in 
the area concerned. 

In general the Nigerian Scheme follows the pattern of South 
India. The document has two parts, the Basis of Union, and the 
Constitution of the United Church. It begins with some general 
considerations, expressing the intention and hope that a United 
Church would “maintain fellowship with all those branches of 
the Church of Christ with which the Uniting Churches: now 
severally enjoy such fellowship”. It trusts that a United Church 
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would always be willing to amend the provisions of its Consti- 
tution “as God’s will becomes more clearly known through the 
growing together of the several parts of the now divided Church 
into a common mind and spirit”. 
Membership 

Membership of the Church of God is defined as membership 
in the Body of Christ of all those who have been baptized into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
and who continue steadfast. At the time of inauguration, all 
those who are communicant members of any of the uniting 
bodies would be accepted as communicants, and all baptized 
members and catechumens in any of the uniting bodies would 
retain their status in the United Church. Relations with members 
of other Churches would be regulated by the Synod of the new 
body, or by its diocesan authorities acting in accordance with 
any general principles laid down by the Synod. Every congrega- 
tion would share with its pastor in responsibility for the spiritual 
life and work of the Church; it would also “have an opportunity 
of expressing its judgment both as to the appointment of its 
pastors and the selection of candidates for ordination from that 
pastorate”. The agreement of the congregation with its pastor 
would be necessary~before any forms of worship to which it had 
-been accustomed were changed, or any new forms introduced. 
Subject to any general regulations about the services of Ordina- 
tion, and the essential elements or central parts of rites such as 
those of Baptism, Holy Communion and Marriage, “every pastor 
and congregation shall have freedom to determine the forms of 
their public worship.” 7 

Faith 


The statements regarding the Faith are similar to those of the 
South India Scheme; the Holy Scriptures are accepted as “the 
supreme and decisive standard of faith”, the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds are accepted as “witnessing to and safeguarding 
that faith”. Three footnotes follow the South India lead by say- 
ing that “the assent of individuals to every word and phrase” in 
the Creeds is not to be demanded, nor are the Creeds to be 
regarded as “a complete expression of the Christian faith”; sup- 
plementary statements may be issued, and any confession of faith 
in use in any of the Uniting Churches before the union may still 
be used, provided that they are not inconsistent with doctrinal 
standards set forth by the United Church. The Apostles’ or the 
Nicene Creed -is to be used as the basis of instruction in the 
preparation of candidates for baptism, though they need not 
affirm their faith in the actual words of either of these Creeds. 
The use of the Creeds in the ordinary congregational worship of 
the Church is not to be forbidden, nor may it be imposed against 


the will of the congregation; it may be recommended in any 
forms of service issued. 
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Sacraments 


The Scheme sets out that “the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord are means of grace through which God works 
in us, and by which we are united to Him”. “In the visible 
Church”, it is asserted, “the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is 
an act of the Church”, but “it has in experience been found best 
that one minister should lead the worship of the Church and 
pronounce the word of consecration in the service of Holy Com- 
munion. From very early times it has been the custom of the © 
Church that those only should exercise this function who have 
received full and solemn commission from the Church to do 
so; this commission has ordinarily been given by the laying on 
of hands in ordination”. The under-statements will be familiar to 
those who remember similar ones in the South India Scheme. 


The Sacraments are to be administered “with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution and of the elements ordained by 
Him”; the reference to the elements ordained by our Lord ought 
to preclude any resort to the use of unfermented grape juice for 
Holy Communion, but experience elsewhere makes one cautious 


in assuming this. 
The Constitution makes provision for nine “essential elements” 


in the order for Holy Communion: the most important of them 
is the fifth. which reads as follows: 


“THE THANKSGIVING for God’s glory and goodness and 
the redemptive work of Christ in His birth, life, death, resur- 
rection and ascension leading to a reference to His institution 
of the Sacrament, in which his own words are rehearsed, and 
to the setting part of the bread and wine to be used for the 
purpose of the Sacrament with prayer that we may receive that 
which our Lord intends to give us in this Sacrament.” 


To this is appended the footnote: “It is suggested that this sec- 
tion should begin with the ancient phrases and ascription of 
praise known as the Sursum Corda and the Sanctus”. 


Baptism is to be administered with water “by immersion or 
effusion (sic) or sprinkling”, and the form is to be “Name, I 
baptise thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy 

The Ministry 

The new Scheme repeats the kind of statements with which we 
are already familiar with regard to the “historic episcopate”. The 
Basis of Union recognises that some regard episcopacy as an 
expedient form of Ghurch government, “others believe that epis- 
copacy is of divine appointment, and that episcopal ordination 
is an essential guarantee of the Sacraments of the Church”. 
“Some, again, hold various views intermediate between these 
two”. It is certainly desirable that it would be on record that 
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there are those who believe episcopacy to be of divine appoint- . 
ment, for it has always been doubtful how far, in the case of 
South India, it is consistent with the Constitution of that Church 
to take the highest view of the episcopal order. 

Bishops in the United Church would be elected, jointly by the 
diocese and the authorities of the Church as a whole. That seems 
to be a sound Catholic point of view. 

Confirmation may be administered by the Bishop, but_other 
forms of admission “into full membership of the Church” may 
be used, at which he may, or may not, preside. 

The functions of the presbyterate are set forth in the same 
kind of terms as in earlier schemes. “It is a rule of order in the 
United Church that the celebration of the Holy Communion shall 
be entrusted only. to those who have by ordination received 
authority thereto”. The initial ministry is to consist of all those 
who have been ministers in the uniting bodies, and while there 
is a “pledge” that no congregation will have imposed on them a 
form of ministry to which they have conscientious objections, it is 
laid down that “one essential condition” of attainment of com- 
plete unity “is that all members of the United Church should be 
willing and able to receive communion equally in its Churches”. 
No attempt is made to decide in advance how long it will take 
_ before the whole ministry of the new Church has been episco- 
pally ordained. 


Other Churches 

As in similar schemes, the desire is expressed that the United 
Church shall be “in full communion and fellowship with all the 
Churches with which its constituent groups have had such com- 
munion and fellowship”. Communicants of such bodies would 
be free to receive Holy Communion in the United Church, and 
any minister (whether episcopally ordained or not) would be 
free to celebrate the Holy Communion in any church of the 
United Church. 

In general it will be seen that the Proposed Scheme follows 
the South India pattern fairly closely; with regard to the initial 
arrangements for the ministry it does so instead of following the 
plan of North India and of Ceylon for a completely integrated 
ministry from the beginning. It is however made clear that this 
is a first draft of the proposals, and that they will be open to 
further consideration if the Scheme is proceeded with. It will be 
of interest, and of importance, to see what the Lambeth Con- 
ference will have to say on all the Schemes which will be before 
it. The mere fact that the new plan carries the process of nego- 
‘tiation outside the Indian subcontinent makes it a subject of 
great importance, and of real anxiety for those who would wish 
to have a clear. idea of where the Anglican Communion as a 
whole is going. 
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THE APPROACH TO ROME 


_The Church of England has often been described as a “bridge 
Church”, standing between the extremes of Catholic and Protest- - 
ant tradition, but there are obvious disadvantages in a popular 
phrase which suggests to the mind no more than a link, and 
possibly an impermanent link at that, between two greater reali- 
ties. The Anglican Communion claims to live by a positive 
Catholic tradition, nourished by its adherence to apostolic faith 
and practice, yet possessing a flexibility and variety which makes 
for easier contact with those bodies which fell more completely 
under the influence of reform. A bridge is something static and 
lifeless, existing only to facilitate movement between two points, 
whereas the Church of Bagland and the provinces which share 
her tradition have to perform the functions of a living body, and 
that not least in the re-integration of Christendom. Sometimes 
people speak rather loosely of “growing together”, but there is 
none the less a good deal of truth behind this expression. Unity 
cannot be organised, though it may be assisted by and in part 
find expression in organisation. Our Lord spoke of the vine, 
when referring to his relationship with his people. St. Paul wrote 
of grafting when describing the relationship of Gentile converts 
to the Jewish stock from which the Church had sprung. So too 
as unity becomes more of a reality, it is a question of life meeting 
life: of streams, narrowed and maybe meandering, being drawn 
into the full stream, to the enrichment of both. 

By contrast with both the Church of Rome and the commu- 
nion of the Orthodox churches, the Church of England has never 
claimed to be “the Church”. This is also true of all but the most 
exclusive protestant bodiés, and in part explains the fact that 
discussions about reunion seem to have gone much farther with 
the latter. There has often been anxiety lest, in these discussions, 
the Church of England should seem content to be regarded as no 
more than one among a number of separated and equally defec- 
tive bodies. Generally speaking, however, the documents in 
which such discussions have been reported indicate that Angli- 
cans, aware in varying degrees of their Catholic heritage, are 
seeking to draw others into a fulness of life which they have 
hitherto lacked. Of course, this lack is not admitted by all non- 
conformists, and yet there seems to be an increasing number who 
recognise at least the desirability of establishing historical con- 
tinuity, which they do not now possess. It is difficult otherwise 
to account for the readiness in some quarters to accept episcopal 
order, which has often been one of their main grounds of oppo- 
sition to traditional catholicism. In the absence of this exclusive 
approach, there has been little in the way of theological obstacle 
to the principle of ecumenical discussion, so that on both sides 
it has been possible to provide official sponsorship-for the con- 
ferences between Anglicans and nonconformist bodies. 
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The initiation of such discussions is, however, a much more 
difficult matter when one of the bodies in question does, officially 
at least, make an exclusive claim to be “the Church”. The 
‘Church of Rome does regard herself, certainly in a juridical and 
organised sense, to be “the Catholic Church”. In recent years 
theological discussion on the nature of the Church has led to 
some modification of the rigid notions which for long have been 
regarded as the official teaching of Rome. Much more attention 
is being given to sacramental relationships within the Mystical _ 
Body, bestowed in Holy Baptism, and to the desire and intention 
of those who in good conscience serve our Lord but are not in 
communion with Rome. None the less, unity as an outward and 
realised fact in the visible Church is, for Roman Catholics, a 
matter of communion with the Holy See, and any conversations 
with Rome on the subject of unity must necessarily be regarded 
from the Roman side as a means towards the restoration of that 
particular form of communion. There are admittedly widely 
varying interpretations of the papal office current among Roman 
Catholics today, and it would be wrong to assume that commu- 
nion with the Holy See necessarily involves acceptance of all thai 
is involved in modern papal administration. The Indian Chris- 
tians of the Malenkara rite, one of the most recent groups to 
resume Communion with Rome, have at the same time retained 
more or less in toto their traditional forms of government and 
administration. It would be idle to assume, however, that Rome 
could discuss the resumption of communion other than on the 
assumption that unity finds its centre in the successor of Peter. 
For this reason Rome is unwilling to give official cognisance to 
ecumenical discussions which imply the possiblity of some other 
kind of final unity, though, as is well known, observers are sent 
to such conferences as those organised by the World Council of 
Churches. The objection does not lie so much in the title of this 
body but in its implications. There is ample scriptural and his- 
torical precedent for describing local bodies of -Christians as 
“churches”. Difficulty arises rather from the assumption so 
often made that all the participating bodies are “churches” in 
the same sense, and all share equally in the life of the one 
Church. 

It has also to be borne in mind that theological discussion has 
sooner or later to be linked with pastoral considerations, a fact 
which at times appears to be neglected by the more enthusiastic 
promoters of conversations between the Church of England and 
the various representatives of nonconformity. The parish priest 
rightly wishes to know the possible impact of proposals for 
co-operation within his own pastoral sphere, and it is not sur- 
prising that Roman Catholics holding official positions in this 
country should be cautious in their response to proposals for 
‘ecumenical conversations, certainly in so far as they involve the 
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presence of Anglicans. They are anxious to preserve in the minds 
of their people the uniqueness of the Roman Church, and are 
reluctant to embark upon any action which might suggest that 
there might after all be some substance in the claims of the 
Church of England. As with other Christian bodies in England 
the number of their new adherents each year is to a considerable 
extent offset by the falling away of existing members, and if it be 
regretted that the great weight given to pastoral considerations 
gives the impression of narrowness of vision, ine preoccupation — 
‘1S at least understandable. 


Equally, there are serious difficulties on the Anglican side in 
any official approach to Rome. The Roman “bogey” is far from 
dead, and there still much—tatent anxiety lest an approach to 
Rome should involve the acceptance of papal doctrine by the 
Church of England. Nor is this anxiety to be equated with those 
crude forms of protestantism which thrive on sensational oppo- 
sition to “Romish practices”. There are many who love the 
Church of England and honour her Catholic claims but would . 
oppose the restoration of a papal system which deprived them of 
the freedom they regard as inseparable from healthy Church 
life, or the extension of what appears to be the ethos of so many 
Roman Catholic parishes in this country. If Roman Catholics 
fear to commit themselves to action which might involve a mis- 
understanding of their beliefs about the Church and authority 
within the Church, the same problem does exist on the Anglican 
side. Further, the publication—and often enough the misrepre- 
-sentation—of “pronouncements” on either side, makes it difficult 
to establish even the atmosphere of charity and understanding 
without which any discussions are doomed to failure from the 
outset. 


Yet, when all is said and done, this “hardness” on the official! 
level may in fact be a useful corrective. We have accustomed 
ourselves so much to formal and representative discussion that 
the existence of the bodies behind the representatives, receives 
scant attention, Popular reaction to the report on relations 
between Anglicans and Presbyterians was in some measure a ~ 
protest against this attitude of mind. A similar explanation may 
hold good for the wide support given to the petitions presented 
in the two Convocations on the subject of reunion schemes. 
Unity is not to be achieved simply through formal conferences 
and “top level” decisions. Baptized Christians who share a 
corporate life, either wholly or in part after the Catholic pat- 
tern, do constitute among themselves an organic unity, and there 
is a sense in which is true that such bodies can “grow together”. 
This expression is sometimes used in a vague and dangerous 
sense, but it can convey an understanding that below the level of 
formal communion, unity can be promoted on other levels and 
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in different ways. Because these approaches afe often made by 
private individuals and are limited in scope they are usually not 
reported, though the records of such a body as the Church of 
England Council for Foreign Relations would probably give a 
history of a constant endeavour to find and advance _understand- 
ing. The attempt to find a common mind with Roman Catholics 
is notable particularly in the academic field. Official discussions 
may not be encouraged but there is none the less a continual 
theological discourse among scholars. In the Universities, for 
instance, Anglicans and Roman Catholics meet as scholars, and 
the growth in mutual understanding which is the fruit of this 
encounter is evident in theological journals. Works of scholar- 
ship are reviewed on their own merits, irrespective of the author's 
religion, and if at times the debate is enlivened by a sharp word, 
it is primarily a battle of scholars rather than of opposing reli- 
gions. Nor is this discussion limited to the args ——. 
can and Roman theologians do meet privately to bout 
points of common interest, and there are occasions oo nter- 
national Patristic Congress held at Oxford in 1955 ored scholars 
unfettered by the responsibilities of official representation can y* 
seek and find a community of outlook on the subjects appointed 
for examination. The field of Christian Sociology is another 
field in which a good deal of informal collaboration has taken 
place. Distinguished Roman Catholics have, for instance, from 
time to time addressed the annual Church Union Summer School 
of Sociology. For general theological debate such societies as the 
Aquinas Society and the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius 
provide a fruitful common meeting ground. 

On the continent, of course, Roman Catholics are not con- 
fronted with the Church of England as a pastoral problem, with 
the result that the establishment of informal friendly relations has 
been more easily achieved. Indeed, this is due in no small 
measureto the fact that churchmen here and in many parts of 
Europe are faced with similar pastoral situations and are glad to 
share their experiences. On both sides there are still many mis- 
conceptions to be removed, and the growing stream of visits to ‘ 
and from the continent, all of them private but none the less 
fruitful, is doing much to remove the barriers of ignorance and 
to promote the spirit of charity in which alone reunion can be . 
achieved. In Rome itself the Anglican visitor is received with 

__-the greatest courtesy (and frequently with attractive hospitality! ), 
and if he is prepared to talk theology he will find no lack of 
opportunity. He will be surprised to find that there are semi- 
narists who know the works of Austin Farrer and Vincent Taylor, 
and can discuss them with zest. He will discover, too, that many 
students take the Church of England for their special study, and 
that their approach is by no means entirely destructive. For 
Anglicans themselves it is important to remember that the vali- 
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dity of Anglican orders is not the only subject, or even the most 
important subject calling for discussion. The comments one some- 
times hears from the side of the Church of England almost sug- 
gest that nothing has been achieved unless an Anglican has been 
smuggled to a Roman altar. It is apparent in many places that 
the divisions which bar the way to the altar are as painful to our 
Roman Catholic friends as to us; but that is a situation we have 
to take as given. Having done so, we find that there is an almost 


_ _imexhaustible field for mutual enquiry and illumination. It is 


good to know that the monks of St. Benedict have been entrusted 
particularly with the task of promoting good relations between 
Roman Catholics and their separated brethren, and it is a stimu- 
lating experience to spend a few days at one of the Belgian 
monasteries at which one.may encounter guests of many nations. 
We long for communion at the altar, but there is a richness of 
communion on other levels which can further that integration of 
which formal communion will, we pray, one day be the crown. It 
should be noted in passing that continental Roman Catholics are 
not interested simply in Anglo-Catholicism, which they are apt 
to think of at times as quaintly out of date! They want to know 
about the Church of England as a whole, and one must be pre- 
pared to give due weight to the outlook of other groups within 
the Anglican tradition. 

Such contacts as these, however, are limited to a few people, 
and there is a field in which all the faithful can play a part in 
narrowing the gap, namely the practice of prayer for unity. Its 
often overlooked that the Week of Prayer for Unity, as widely 
observed throughout the Church, draws its inspiration largely 
from a French Roman Catholic, the Abbé Couturier. It was his 
genius to put forward a basis of prayer, the prayer for sancti- 
fication, which could be universally accepted. The observance of 
the Week of Prayer does provide, in some parts of England at 
least, one of the rare occasions upon which Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Orthodox and Nonconformists can meet together on 
a common platform. Moreover, a consultative Council for Prayer 
for Unity, formed last year, gives representation to all these tradi- 
tions. Prayer for unity need not, and indeed must not, be con- 
fined to one week. It is in fact being extended through the organi- 
sation of pilgrimages to Rome. and other centres, and by the for- 
mation of local prayer groups. 

One could write much more, of the common interest brought 
about by the liturgical revival, of the many friendly local con- 
tacts between Anglicans and Roman Catholics. The purpose 
would however be no more than that which lies behind what has 
already been written: to show that this search for community in 
charity, thought and prayer is a true movement towards unity, 


drawing its nourishment from that Rock which is Chist himself. 
F. P. COLEMAN. 
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THE PLACE FAITH 
SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


It is generally acknowledged by Catholic theologians that for 
a right and indeed profitable reception of sacraments a proper 
disposition on-the part of the recipient (with one notable excep- 
tion) is indispensable. In the case of the recipient who lacks such 
a disposition, sacramental reception may be devoid of benefit, or 
even positively harmful. In connexion with the receiving of Holy 
Communion, this principle is widely known and understood, 
especially among Anglicans, since it is plainly taught by the 
Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer and in Article xxix. 
The right disposition is declared to include (a) repentance, and 
(b) a ‘lively faith’. In this respect Anglican teaching is in abso- 
lute accord with Catholic theology, which, in its turn, derives its 
authority from the explicit declarations of St. Paul, as set forth 
in | Corinthians xi. It can hardly be doubted that faith no less 
than repentance is equally necessary for a right recourse to the 
sacrament of penance, since if the confessor has any reason to 
believe that the penitent’s faith is defective or in any way amiss 
he has the right, possibly the duty, to address some enquiry on 
the subject to the penitent. Again the indispensability of faith is 
emphasised clearly enough in the Prayer Book Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick, where there occurs, before any reference 
is made to repentance and to the possibility of a detailed con- 
fession of sin, what is in effect a solemn renewal of the baptismal 
confession of faith. 


As to Confirmation*, the requirement is less explicitly stated, 
but it is no less implicit in the rite provided for its administration. 
Not only is it expected that the bishop is to ‘approve’ of those 
who are presented, an approbation which concerns solely the 
adequacy of the candidates’ faith (if not of repentance as well), 
and in no way the age of the candidates, since this is already 
defined; but emphasis is laid on the necessity that they shall 
‘believe’ no less than ‘do all those things which your Godfathers 
_and Godmothers then undertook for you’. 


The care taken to ensure that candidates for aay ek of the 
several Holy Orders have a right faith is illustrated by/the place 
accorded in the rites to public examination of the candidates, (in 
the case of diaconandi and presbyterandi a remarkable and 
highly impressive Anglican peculiarity), in which one at least of 
the principal objects is to secure some evidence of the candi- 
dates’ possession of a right faith. 


*For Pa of this article, the writer accepts the conventional 
mediaeval enumeration of Sacraments, without wishing to convey the 


impression that in his opinion it is beyond criticism. 
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Christian Marriage is capable of being celebrated only between 
two baptized persons. The principle underlying this limitation 
is clear. It is simply that Holy Matrimony presupposes faith. 
The degradation of marriage, against which at last we seem to be 
uttering some kind of protest and however belatedly endeavour- 
ing to effect a remedy, might never have taken place to so 
_ formidable an extent if this principle had not been ignored, for- 

rig or even, to the serious profanation of the sacrament, set 
aside. 

The place of faith in relation to Unction is explicit in James 
v.15. So far as it may effect bodily healing, this is only to be 
expected, in view of what is said of the relative ineffectiveness 
even of our Lord’s own ministry in Mark (vi.5), where the 
requisite measure of faith is said to have been lacking. 


We have left to the last the consideration of faith in relation 
to Baptism, just because, if distinctions of any kind can be 
drawn in this matter, it is in connexion with Baptism that the 
need of faith, right faith, is not less but more strongly emphasized 
by Holy Scripture and by the baptismal rites themselves. The 
solemn exhortation of St. Peter in Acts ii includes the well- 
known quotation from Joel ii.28-32 with its climax (verse 21): 
“whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved’; 
it means that before Baptism and any other concomitant 
(analogous to our ‘Confirmation’) can be duly received, there © 
must be evidence of a right faith,indeed an actual confession 
of faith. It is hardly necessary to see how this point is emphasized 
again and again (e.g. Acts viii.37, an early gloss if indeed it is 
one) in the same book. If we turn to the Pauline Epistles the 
doctrine is identical. No confession of faith, no Baptism. The 
implications of Romans x, 9f are clear enough: ‘If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved:. 
for with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation’. 


The earliest baptismal rites include three elements: 


(1) an explicit renunciation of false belief and false standards 
of conduct (often threefold in form); 


(2) a confession (equally threefold) of faith, in immediate 
connexion with which there is performed 


(3) an affusion or probably at most partial immersion (the 
two being commonly conjoined). 


Now so long as Baptism is administered chiefly or exclusively 
to persons of conscious age, there is no difficulty in conforming 
precisely to these Scriptural requirements. It is only when, per- 
haps first as a concession to exceptional circumstances (the 
incidence ©f persecution, for example), then later as a privilege 


— 


| 
‘ 
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for such as sought it, the administration of Baptism and the 
concomitant rites came to be tolerated and in some local 
churches possibly encouraged, in the case of unconscious sub- 
jects, e.g. those recently born,.that some further provision 
becomes inevitable. It is just here where the fact that the 
conscious renunciation and confession are transferred to another 
(or to others) that a far more serious danger of unreality inevitably 
arises. How much faith is necessary on the part of the conscious 
recipient? St. Paul would surely have said 100%, if he had 
spoken in such terms. Can any less degree of faith be adequate 
on the part of one who makes confession of faith on behalf of 
another? It may be said that in the case of ‘Private Baptism’ 
no explicit requirement of a confession of faith (even the briefest 
possible) is made: one must suppose that in such a case the 
request for the rite is regarded as tantamount to such confession, 


though one cannot help feeling that to do so is to open the way 


to serious abuse. The rite of 1928 has carried some a stage 
further away from the Scriptural conception by substituting a 
declaratory for an interrogatory credal formula. The earlier form — 
of 1662 retained its primitive interrogatory form, and if only by 
its unfamiliarity was a stimulus to attention. Some Godparents 
might even allow that they could not reply: ‘All this I stead- 
fastly believe’ with any degree of real sincerity, and thus decline 
the responsibility beforé it was too late. The form of words 
only too familiar with its tasteless background of more or less 
consequent chords on the organ now substituted was only too 
likely to induce or confirm a complacent feeling of doing the 
right thing without really committing oneself to anything what- 
ever. 

It is often said that the faith of the Church makes up for the 
defect of faith on the part of Godparents: but surely this argu- 
ment would have unfortunate consequences if applied to other 
sacraments. All defects are made good by the Church: so why 
any need of effort on my part? Apply this to Communion, and 
see what results. 

No: only one of two possibilities is open. Faith is desirable 
but not indispensable. This we suggest is flatly contrary to the 
teaching of Scripture. There remains therefore only this: Faith 
is quite indispensable. If the ‘risk’ is taken of transferring the 
responsibility from the subject himself to a proxy, then the 
indispensability of faith persists. Is it pure subjectivism to say 
that where it is totally absent, then the rite is invalid? It 
certainly would be so in the case of a conscious candidate. How 


‘far is the question altered if the candidate happens to be an 


infant? 
J. G. JALLAND. 
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LITURGY AND REUNION 


-The reunion movement has had many manifestations during 
the past fifty years. A complete record of Anglican activity in 
this field would have to take into account the efforts of the 
late Lord Halifax to achieve betten relations with Rome, the 
different negotiations and consultations that have taken place 
with the Eastern Orthodox Churches, the discussions and 
arrangements with regard to members of the Scandinavian 
“Churches and other continental bodies, and the concordat with 
the Old Catholics in Europe, or with the Polish National 
Catholic Church in America. In quite recent days, the most 
obtrusive efforts, which have engrossed more attention-than any 
others, have been the various schemes for “United Churches” in 
different parts of the world, which have been presented for the 
consideration of Anglican and certain Nonconformist bodies. 
It must often appear from the contents of these latter schemes 
that more satisfactory results might have been achieved if a 
longer period of study and theological consideration had 
preceded the drafting of schemes; it may well be true that the 
ultimate goal of all reunion movements worth the name, the 
reintegration of all Christians in one visible unity, might be 


brought nearer by the exercise of more caution in more Itmited 


attempts. For in the long run, the brightest prospects for reunion 
arise, not from the ingenuity of those who plan schemes for 
surmounting contemporary difficulties, nor from a willingness 
to be as accommodating as conscience will allow, but from the 
working out of those influences which steadily diminish the force 
of the difficulties themselves. 


- Among such influences, there is none more powerful in our 
days than the revival of a liturgical sense among Christians of 
separated allegiances. Not all are yet affected, and those who 
are so affected are not all so to the same degree; but the total 
influence of the widespread liturgical revival is none the less 
both great and salutary. It is to be seen in the Roman Catholic 
and the Anglican Communions, in Lutheranism, and in English 
Nonconformity. We have yet to reach the end of the changes to 
which it is giving rise. 

The neglect of the liturgical spirit has itself not been confined 
to any particular ecclesiastical boundaries. In different respects 
it has been evident in congregations in Roman Catholic churches 
where the lay people have occupied themselves with saying their 
rosaries and other devotions, or have even merely patiently 
waited, while the celebrant has been saying Mass silently at the 
altar; and in the neglect of eucharistic worship in the Church of 
England, or in the recourse to a series of more or less uncon- 
nected hymns to provide the staple of popular devotion; and in 
the non-liturgical services of the Nonconformist chapel. The 
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manifestations of this neglect may be widely diverse, but they 
have had some features in common; it is their inevitable diversi- 
ties which have increasingly widened the breach between 
Christians of different allegiances. Now the tide seems to be 
‘turning, and it is surely not accidental that an age which sees 
an increasing desire for unity.is also one which sees a return to 
better liturgical ideals. 
_ The Mystical Body 

Liturgy is the form of the Church’s worship, and the Church 
is more than the aggregate of the people who happen to be 
gathered together in one place for a service. A fixed form of 
worship does not onJy- meet the convenience of local congrega- 
tions in deciding what they shall do, it also unites the local 
congregation with others, both those who are separated from 
them in place, and also, since the same forms persist over long 
periods of time, with those who have worshipped before them. 
The particular congregation is a part of the whole Church, 
and expresses the life of the whole y in the local conditions; 
its worship is part of the activity of the whole worshipping 
Church. The Church is the Body of Christ; behind the liturgical 
revival therefore there is a revival of the sense of the corporate 
nature of the Church, and of an understanding that we are one 
Body, not merely because we are a group gathered under one 
roof for a common purpose, but by reason of our incorporation 
into Christ. That principle is bound to work itself out, not only 
in terms of the worship of Christians together, but also in a 
Tealisation that any form of schism is an offence against the true 
character of the Christian religion. 

The use of liturgical forms therefore itself makes for a sense 
of belonging to the whole Body of the Church. This remains true 
even when there are different rites in different paris of the 
_ Church, for in the degree to which they give expression to the 
same underlying principles of faith and practice they provide an 
assurance of fundamental unity. Liturgical forms represent some- 
thing more than the spiritual aspirations of the particular con- 
gregation of people gathered together at one time. Their influence 
is always on the side of unity; and the natural conservatism of 
worshippers, which.everywhere helps to keep both the matter 
and manner of public worship constant, tends to foster the sense 
of belonging to the great tradition of the Church. 


Catholic Wholeness 


Because the decay of the liturgical spirit was both a result 
and a cause of individualism, it was accompanied by distortions 
in the understanding of Christian doctrine which were bound to 
widen divisions among Christians. To take an example, the 
excessive sacerdotalism which led to the Mass being regarded — 
as a rite to be performed by the priest at the altar with the 
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passive attendance of the laity as all that was required of them, 
was countered on the Protestant side by the idea of an equal 
and undifferentiated “priesthood of all believers” in which no 
ordained ministry was logically necessary at all. It might thus be 
convenient, but it was not more than convenient, to have a 
particular man set apart and commissioned to perform the 
central act of Christian worship. The return to a more balanced 
liturgical practice, supported by a realisation of the due parts 
both of priest and people in the offering of public worship, and 
supremely in the offering of the eucharistic sacrifice, avoids the 
errors of both these excesses, and by so doing cuts one of the 
roots from which schism has grown. It has of course at the 
Same time to be recognised that this does_not necessarily bring 
back to their starting point those who have left the ashe of the 
Church; there comes to be a vested interest in both doctrine and 
polity which reform in the main body of the Church does not 
automatically cancel. Nevertheless, a change for the good has 
taken place in the climate of thought. 


There is a further cause for hopefulness, which should have 
a special appeal for Anglicans: the trend of the liturgical revival 
in all its manifestations has been to look back to origins in the 
earliest Christian centuries, and to reassess the meaning of 
liturgical forms in the light of what this reveals. To do so is to 
look beliind many of the divisions and misunderstandings which 
___have arisen in later ages, and this is a unifying thing in worship 
as it is also in matters of doctrine. It is indeed in line with the 
historic Anglican tradition, which has always made a strong 
appeal to the witness of the primitive Church. Neither in doctrine 
nor in worship need it mean a mere antiquarianism; we cannot 
reconstitute the conditions of the first century any more than we 
can those of the thirteenth; there is no reason why we should 
try. What we can do is to see the broad principles of the worship 
of the Church as they were then laid down, and to come to a 
deeper understanding of how they may be carried into effect in 
the conditions of our own days. 


Certainly in recent years the liturgical movement has not been 
antiquarian in its outlook. It is no doubt true that in its earlier 
Stages a great deal of research was undertaken which might be 
so described, and which indeed was a necessary foundation. That 
this is not true to-day, even in the Roman Catholic Communion, 
where it might seem most natural, is to be observed from the 
emphasis on modern conditions and needs, and in particular 
from the renewed interest in the use of the vernacular. Even 
those who are most opposed to this use in liturgical services 
witness, by the frequency and often by the vigour with which 
they express their views, that this is one of the livest issues of 
the day in the Roman Communion. 
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That the vernacular can be so discussed is an illustration of 
something else of importance in the present situation. Such a 
discussion is no longer regarded as a form of disloyalty to the 
tradition of the Church. It is one of the signs that there is more 
consideration to-day about what is vital to Catholicism, rather 
than about what is consonant with anti-Protestantism. The 


change is wholly salutary. | 


The renewal of our understanding of worship can draw us 
all closer, across the boundaries and divisions; we need not yet 
put a term to the effects it is capable of producing., There is no 
reason to suppose that the last word has yet been said as to the 
significance of this revival; and if its direct effects on the 
restoration of unity have yet to be seen, there is no reason for 
despondency. when it is the evil effects of centuries of separation 


which have to be overcome. 
HAROLD RILEY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


What Is Liturgical Preaching? Reginald H. Fuller. S.C.M. Press. 
6s. Od. | 
The Church’s Understanding of Itself. R. H. T. Thompson. 

S.C.M. Press. 8s. 6d. 

The S.C.M. Press has projected a series of “Studies in Ministry 
and Worship”, of which these are the first two numbers to be 
issued. The general purpose is to provide “an ecumenical forum 
for the discussion of the problems involved in the worship, life, 
and the mission of the Christian Church, and particularly for the 
presentation of fresh approaches that have been tested by at 
least some practical experience”. 


The theme of Professor Fuller’s book is a simple one: there 
is a distinctive liturgical sermon, which needs to be treated in 
its own proper way, and which is essential to the fulness of 
worship. The sermon as he treats it, requires the liturgy for its 
fulfilment, as the liturgy requires the sermon for its complete- 
ness. The celebration of the Mass without a sermon, as on week- 
days, is justified by the proclamation of the Word in epistle and 
gospel, and by the fact that they may mentally recall the lessons 
of the Sunday sermon. 


To Professor Fuller, the aim of the liturgical sermon is not 
instruction: such a sermon (which he thinks goes back in its 
origins to the very earliest.celebrations of the Eucharist) is “to 
extract from the scripture readings the essential core and content 
of the gospel, to penetrate behind the day’s pericope to the 
- central act of God in Christ which it contains, in order that the 


-_central act of God can be made the material for recita] in the 


~ prayer of thanksgiving”. 
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Having set out his thesis, Professor Fuller illustrates it from 
some of the liturgical epistles and gospels of the Prayer Book, not 
by providing specimen sermons, but by doing some of what he 
calls the “theological spadework’’ which the preacher should 
have done before he drafts his sermon. His treatment is 
illuminating, but as he would no doubt himself agree, the 
preacher who takes him as a guide will have to see that there 
is a wide variety in his actual treatment of the themes set out, 
especially when he has to return to the same epistles and gospels 
year after year. 


This little book may be read with real profit by preachers; it 
might well be read side by side with Canon Ireson’s “How Shall 
They Hear?” (S.P.C.K., 9s. 6d.), which is more concerned with 
the manner of preaching. On the specific point of Professor 
Fuller’s book, Canon Ireson has little more to say than that the 
liturgical sermon “is clearly preparatory to that which follows”, 
and that this point “is specially important”. 


The Church’s Understanding of Itself is a report of social 
research with regard to the religious situation in four parishes of 
different kinds in the diocese of Birmingham. Their differences 
concerned social background (from down-town to residential or 
new housing conditions) and traditions of churchmanship. In no 
case did it appear that the Church was having an easy time, and 
it would seem that three of the four congregations were small. 
In no case did there seem to be ground for complacency, and 
it is disturbing to be told that only the Anglo-Catholic congrega- 
tion thought of the Church as “a visible divine society” rather 
than as “a kind of club brought into existence by churchgoing; 
an agency for the teaching of sound morals’. Because of this, — 
the conclusion is drawn that “the maintenance of the Church 


as an institution tends to become an end in itself”, and “sanctity 


becomes irrelevant”. Of the clergy it is said that “the primary 
cause of the serious decline in the quantity and quality of the 
clergy is not so much financial” as “due to the failure of the 
Church to redefine the tradition and theology of the ministry in 
terms of the social conditions in which it is to function”. Of 
the laity, three conclusions are arrived at: that “the lack of 
clarity in the role of the laity reflects the indecision of the 
-Church”; that “the Church is able to inspire its members to 
work for other philanthropic and social agencies more success- 
fully than for itself’; and that “the parish churches are without 
any form of strategy”. 


This report is not comforting reading; but it is worth 
pondering over. 


The Bishops Come to Lambeth. Dewi Morgan. Mowbrays. ° 


5s. Od. (paper), 7s. 6d. (cloth). 


The editorial secretary of the S.P.G. has performed a useful 
service by producing a popular introduction to the history of the 
Lambeth Conferences as a preliminary to the holding of the 
next in 1958. He has begun right back at the Reformation period, 
from the time when the Anglican Communion was confined to 
these shores, and has traced the development of Anglicanism 
as first of all Church members, and then Bishops, carried the 
Anglican system to other Jands. The first appeal for a wider 
Anglicanism was largely an appeal for the extension of the 
- Church of England to the British Empire—Bishop Blomfield in 
1840 was urging “a great effort... on the part of the Church 
of England, to impart the full benefits of her apostolic govern- 
ment and discipline, as well as of her doctrine and ordinances, 
to those distant parts of the British Empire’. It was however 
not from within the British Empire, but from America, that there 
came the first suggestion of “a Council of all the Bishops” in 
communion with the see of Canterbury. 7 


The American idea was ignored; but in 1865 the Provincial 
Synod of the Church in Canada, seeing the signs of possible 
divergence between the parts of the Anglican Communion, asked 
for “a General Council or National Synod”. The titles as well 
as the idea raised bitter controversy, but this action resulted in 
the first invitation, sent out by Archbishop Longley in 1867 to 
one hundred and forty four Bishops, inviting them to assemble 
for “united worship and common counsels”. The invitation was 
accepted by 76. The Bishops of the York Province unanimously 
refused the invitation; and the use of Westminster Abbey was 
refused by Stanley, the Dean. | | 


So far there have been eight Lambeth Conferences altogether, 
and the number of Bishops attending has grown from 76 to 329. 
The next Conference is to be limited to diocesan Bishops, in 
order that the growth in numbers may not make its meetings 
unmanageable. Fr Morgan gives us a review of the subjects 
which have engaged the attention of the Conference so far, and 


calls attention to the five main subjects to be discussed in 1958. . 


Reunion has gradually come to the forefront, and it will be the 
crucial issue next year. 3 | 


Comniunications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be-sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. ° 
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